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‘Aluminum for Uncle Sam!’ 


MEMO 


To Our Readers 


The story of the auto workers will 
some time take its place in American 
history as one of the most heroic and 
significant episodes of our country’s 
past. (See article on page 12.) 
~ The story of the Ford strike will be 
told with as much pride as the story 
of Bunker Hill—for in both battles 
men were fighting for fundamental 
human rights. Men have died for 
this union and sometime the story 
will be told with as much veneration 
as the story of the Boston Mas- 
sacre. . . 

To the auto workers we say—you 
have created more than a trade union; 
you have created a proud page in 
American history. 


The next issue of U. S. WEEK will 
carry the first of a series about 
America’s labor leaders—and not all 
of them will concern office holders 
either. We tell these stories because 
they contain in human terms much 
of the struggle, persecution and vic- 
tory experienced by all trade union- 
ists everywhere. 

The first will concern Harold Chris- 
toffel, president of Local 248, UAW, 
ard leader of one of the longest and 
most difficult strikes in American his- 


tory. 


Our Donald Ogden Stewart has 
taken to farming in up-state New 
York. When he isn’t hoeing these 
days he’s dramatizing a series of ar- 
ticles artist and ex-waiter Ludwig 
Bemelmans wrote for The New York- 
er. Latest report from Stewart is 
that the beans, of which he ‘“‘per- 
sonally grew every other one,” are 
doing fine. We're thinking of mak- 
ing him editor of the farm page. 


Why all this union fuss about vaca- 
tions with pay? In a forthcoming 
issue a mass production worker, about 
to set out on a two weeks trip, takes 
time to tell you what it means to 
him. 
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You're Telling Us... 


Season’s Greetings 


Dear Mr. Stewart: 

Your recent commiseration of a 
Dies Committee friend touched me 
deeply, for I had just had occasion to 
ponder another aspect of the situa- 
tion. The fact that your experience 
prompted you to colorful prose, while 
mine burgeoned into what I may 


call, generically, poetry, seems im- 
material—that is the way I am. May- 
be you write poetry only about Mr. 
Dies himself. 

May I extend to you the felicities 
of the season, which I hope will be an 
open one. 


ODE TO A RED-BAITER 


(with a particular one in mind.) 


I take with neatness and eclat 
Pink rabbits from a tall silk hat. 

I fill my audience with wonder 
And tell which shell the pea is under. 
And I can pick from thinnest air 
The wicked red who isn't there. 


I know each proven ratty trick, 

Whose back to scratch, which boots to 
lick. 

I use my friends to grind my axe, 

I kiss their cheeks and knife their 
backs, 

But when the final word is said, 

To get my man I call him red. 


No fabrication’s too absurd, 

I’m Master of the Magic Word. 

To gain my smooth and devious ends 
Against my foes to set my friends, 
The Bogey Man is not enough— 

Red is the word that does its stuff. 


ne 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A Letter We Like 


Dear Editor: 

Am glad to tell vou that our educa- 
tional committee has started a drive 
to obtain subscribers to U. S. WEEK. 


Every union member should subscribe 
to it. We will do all possible to fur- 
ther the circulation of your U. S. 
WEEK. 


J. D. Hickman, Secretary, 
Local 316, Oil Workers 
International Union. 
Ingleside, Texas 


High Praise 


Dear Editor: 

The most uplifting, the most en- 
lightening, the most heartening sim- 
plicity I have ever seen. 

Thanks to U. S. WEEK and the 
one who wrote “Blueprint for Vic- 
tory.” 

Gust Young 
Cedar, Minn. 


After the Purge 
Dear Editor: 


I notice that one correspondent 
does not seem to like your news on 
Russia. He says that your news 
coverage is not objective enough. He 
also quotes several people whom he 
claims are competent and states your 
quotes were dated prior to the 1937 
purge. so are of no value. 

Well. I believe the Russian army’s 
action so far instead of showing weak- 
ness caused by the purge shows the 
opnosite. I wonder what would be the 
results now if General Tuchachevsky 
were still alive and Chief of Staff. 
The Germans admitted he was their 
hest friend in Russia. Killing traitors 
never hurt any country. 

General Wavell was verv favorably 
impressed by the Russian army after 
seeing it in action. since the purge. 
Harold Denny. N. Y. Times corre- 
spondent. praises the officers hichlv. 

Of course your critic might con- 
sider these men incompetent. Then. 
also. those he considers as competent 
may only be prejudiced. 

H. Allen 
Cleveland, O. 
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Seeret Post Office Blacklist 
Threatens Freedom to Read 


President Roosevelt’s sober warn- 
ing that this country is in grave peril 
was grimly underlined last week, as 
Japan’s aggressions spread south- 
ward, and Nazi agents acted with new 
boldness in Latin America. 

Without warning, the Japanese 
doctrine of “dangerous thoughts” in- 
vaded a Charleston, S. C., postoffice 
where a petty official set himself up, 
Nazi fashion, as the censor of read- 


ing. 


Probe Press-Radio Tieup 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission began an investigation of 
monopoly control of radio by the big 
newspaper publishers. Both press 
and radio gave the FCC charges a 
minimum of time and space. 

The anti-fascist sentiments of the 
American people found expression 
throughout the country, as the policy 
of speedy aid to Britain, China and 
the Soviet Union united the broadest 
sections of the population against 
the Axis powers abroad and their 
appeasement friends at home. 


Senator Reynolds Balks 


The Senate prepared to act prompt- 
ly on a declaration of limited emer- 
gency which would permit extension 
of the service period for draftees and 
the National Guard. But the chair- 
man of its Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, Senator Reynolds of N. C., 
who is head of a semi-fascist paper 
organization known as the Vindi- 
cators, attacked the committee-ap- 
proved bill. 

The five-year old popular campaign 


Confidential Order Sets Up Spying System; 
U.S. Probes Press Control of Radio Stations 


for a boycott of Japanese silk became 
official policy with the belated freez- 
ing of Japanese funds. 


BLACKLIST 


Secret Post Office 
Checkup Disclosed 


Something new and_ thoroughly 
menacing to American civil rights 
turned up in a U. S. Postoffice this 
week—an official blacklist of people 
who subscribe to periodicals a U. S. 
postmaster doesn’t approve of. 

It happened in Charleston, S. C., 
where one J. G. Thomas, superin- 
tendent of mails in the local post 
office, has decided to compile a list of 
all people who receive three pub- 
lications: the Pilot, official organ of 
the National Maritime Union, CIO; 


the Southern News-Almanac, pro- 


Notice to Clock 
Main Offices 


labor weekly published in Birming- 
ham, Ala.; and the Daily Worker. 

In Nazi Germany mail is opened 
and read by the Gestapo. In fascist 
Japan “dangerous thoughts” can land 
you in jail. In Charleston, U.S. A., a 
postal official put the notice reprinted 
below on the bulletin board for postal 
clerks to see and act upon. 

U. S. WEEK first received a copy 
of this post office notice from a 
Charleston correspondent. 

We wired Superintendent Thomas 
for his comment, got no reply. 

We wired the national office of the 
CIO, which independently obtained 
a copy of the notice and confirmed 
the story. 

No comment was available from the 
general post office in Washington. 

We were informed that the National 
Maritime Union is registering vigor- 


July 14, 1941 


All employees at this office, Station A, and the Navy Yard 
Branch are requested to keep a very careful watch on the 
following newspapers, and to furnish me with the names and 
complete addresses of all persons receiving copies of any of 
the papers: 

Daily Worker 
The Pilot 
Southern News Almanac 

This information should be treated as confidential and 
under no circumstances should the addressees be advised that 
this list of subscribers has been recorded. As soon as the in- 
formation is obtained, it should be sent to me under cover. 

J. G. Thomas 
Superintendent of Mails 
JGT:C 
CC: Clock Station A 
Lt. Francis X. Golden 


‘ALL OUT AID’ FACES 
TEST IN MID-WEST VOTE 


A vote of national interest is in the mak- 
ing in traditionally isolationist Wisconsin 
where the first district by-election wiil 
test both the popularity of President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy and the once 
all-powerful LaFollette machine. 


Thomas R. Amlie (right), progressive for- 
mer member of Congress, is expected to 
win the Democratic primary nomination 
and carry the ball for “all-out aid” against 
the LaFollette forces. State Senator Ken- 
neth Greenquist is slated to be the La- 
Follette choice. 


ous protests against this spying on 
and blacklisting of its members and 
friends. And that the organized labor 
movement is taking steps to find out 
if this represents a definite policy on 
the part of the Postmaster General, or 
if Superintendent Thomas was sim- 
ply acting on his own initiative. 


Scores Grilled 
The United Federal Workers, the 


CIO union in the federal service, 
informs us that scores of government 
employes have already been subject- 
ed to sharp grilling from FBI and 
Civil Service Commission agents— 
grillings conducted behind closed 
doors and without witnesses. 

Two typical questions allegedly 
asked at these sessions are: 

“What mail do you receive from 
unions?” 

“What books do you read?” 

Already, according to reports 
reaching U. S. WEEK from union 
sources, several score of federal em- 
ployes—the majority coming from 
U. S. Navy Yards and Arsenals— 
have been summarily fired as the re- 
sult of such questioning by the FBI 
and Civil Service. 

Among them are workers dis- 
charged from the Mare Island Navy 
Yard in California. The Northern 
California chapter of the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties, after an investigation, is vigor- 
ously protesting these firings. 
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Unions concerned, including the 
NMU, also inform us that evidence 
of Nazi activity in the yards, on 
shipboard, and in defense industries 
has been ignored by the same agencies 
when presented by union representa- 
tives. 


FCC PROBES RADIO 


Press Fights Inquiry 
With $200,000 War Chest 


In a country free from official 
censorship, who controls the news 
sources from which the American 
people must get the facts on which 
their judgments are based? 

Popular distrust of the big business 
and advertiser-controlled press has 
grown steadily. 

Last week the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission set out to dis- 
cover the extent and nature of news- 
paper control of the other main news 
source—the radio. 

Newspaper owners of radio sta- 
tions have organized the Newspaper 
Radio Committee and collected a war 
chest of $200,000 to fight the FCC 


inquiry. 


33.2% Linked to Press 


A. W. Sayler, the commission’s 
first witness and a member of its 
staff. last week showed that 33.2% 
of the 897 broadcast stations in the 
country are associated with news- 
papers. The number of newspaper- 


owned radio stations has sharply in- 
creased in the last 10 years. The big 
jump came between 1934 and 1935 
when the number more than doubled. 

Sayler also showed that 44.2% 
of the 86 newspapers with circula- 
tions between 100,000 and 250,000 
own radio stations, and that 40% 
of the papers in towns with popula- 
tions of 250,000 to 1,000,000 are also 
radio station owners. 

A table submitted by Sayler 
showed that newspapers take in more 
than twice as much in advertising 
revenues as the radio, although radio 
has made spectacular gains in the last 
ten years. 

Advertising totals, .according to 
the table, were: 


Newspapers 545 million dollars 
Magazines 160 million dollars 
Radio 200 million dollars 
Outdoor 50 million dollars 
Farm papers 15 million dollars 


Elisha Hanson, general counsel of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, announced he had ad- 
vised four subpoenaed newsmen not 
to appear before the commission, 
whose right to hold the inquiry he 
challenged. 

FCC Chairman James L. Fly de- 
clared: “The commission is deter- 
mined to be informed on this ques- 
tion.” 


‘STOP HITLER’ 


Unity Grows; ‘Aid Britain, 
China, USSR’—Willkie 


There were many signs last week 
that Americans in every part of 
the country, of every class, creed, 
national origin, and political stripe 
were at least temporarily subordi- 
nating their differences on all other 
issues and finding a common rally- 
ing cry in their determination to 
“Stop Hitler.” 

In San Francisco, former Republi- 
can candidate for the presidency 
Wendell Willkie told a large audi- 
ence, “Hitler has challenged our 
freedom.” 

Calling for unstinted aid to Brit- 
ain, China, and the USSR, Willkie 
said: 

“Hitler is our common menace. 
Russia has never been a military or a 
trade menace to us. For 23 years 
the Communists have been on the 
Bering Strait, and we’ve never had 
any reason to fear that they would 
attack us: across that narrow water. 
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“Our produce goes to every corner 
of the world and for 23 years Russia 
has never got a dollar that we want- 


“a 


“We should be foolish to allow our 
dislike of Communism to blind us to 
the value of Russia’s stand against 
our common enemy. A smart bull 
that is charging a tough toreador 
doesn’t allow himself to be diverted 
by a red flag.” 


‘Carry War to Hitler’ 


The Chicago chapter of the Com- 
mittee to Defend America, while re- 
affirming its dislike of communism, 
declared: “the war must be carried 
to Hitler,” and urged that “during 
the struggle against tyranny abroad, 
democracy and civil rights should be 
protected at home.” 


The statement added to the Com- 
mittee’s former policy the declaration 
that “we favor providing such sup- 
plies to Russia as will enable the latter 
to prolong its resistance to Hitlér and 
to weaken the Nazis as much as pos- 
sible.” 

In Philadelphia, an audience of 
3,500 resolved that “‘the best defense 
of America is the defeat of Hitlerism 
and we therefore support the pro- 
gram of aid to the peoples of Britain, 
China and the Soviet Union.” 

AFL and CIO union locals con- 


tinued to pass similar resolutions. 


‘Close to Treason’ 


The week’s sharpest attack on ap- 
peasers was directed against Mon- 
tana’s Senator Wheeler, whose 
franked postcards urging people to 
protest to the President were said 
by War Secretary Stimson to come 
“very near the line of subversive ac- 
tivities against the United States, if 
not treason.” 

A million of the cards had been 
printed in the Government Printing 
Office, Stimson said, but were la- 
beled: “Not printed at Government 
expense.” Under _ congressional 
franking privileges, they were de- 
livered postage free. 

Newspapers leading the appease- 
ment forces, meanwhile, were the 
Hearst chain, Father Coughlin’s So- 
cial Justice, and Col. McCarmick’s 
Chicago Tribune. 

The Tribune, no longer able to 
find confirmation of its theory that 
Hitler is invincible even in the Ber- 


lin communiques, relegated the Rus- 
so-German war news to its inside 
pages. 

Editorially, the “World’s Greatest 
Newspaper” mocked Sumner Welles’ 
statement that Japan’s move into 
French, Indo-China is a threat to 
American _ security. 

Social Justice’s anti-Semitic tone 
was, as usual, scarcely distinguish- 
able from Hitler’s Voelkischer Beo- 
bachter. And the Hearst papers, 
which have been feeding their read- 
ers a remarkable series of reports 
about the Russian war brewed by a 
correspondent in Shanghai, quaintly 
called for “an investigation of the 
whole appeasement policy of the 
present administration toward Rus- 
sia.” 


International 
One bridge coming up! Soldiers of the 108th Engineering Corps learn short cuts 
in spanning a river in double quick time during training at Camp Forrest, Tenn. 


PRICES AND PROFITS 


Big Rent Boosts Called 
Offense Against Nation 


Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son told a Senate Committee that rent 
profiteering during the emergency 
was a serious offense against the na- 
tion’s welfare and was contributing to 
price inflation. 

Senator Connally (D., Texas) 
called Henderson “a dangerous man” 
for saying he would fix prices, but 
no price-fixing legislation was forth- 
coming and if Henderson has the 
power to act without it he has not 
yet exercised that power. 


Henderson was also attacked last 
week by OPM Director Knudsen, 
Governor Van Waggoner of Michi- 
gan, and UAW-CIO President Thomas 
for his proposal to cut auto produc- 
tion by 50%. 

Two labor publications, the CIO 
Economic Outlook and the AFL La- 
bor’s Monthly Survey, meanwhile, 
protested the rising cost of living and 
its effect on wage-earners. The AFL 
paper warned that the disastrous ex- 
periences of World War I will be 
repeated unless preventive measures 
are taken immediately. 

A footnote to these labor protests 
appeared on the financial pages, 
where half-yearly corporate earnings 
are published. 

@ General Foods Corp. reported net 


Sao 


earnings of $7,181,578 for the first 
six months of 1941, after provision 
of $337,500 for preferred dividends 
and the usual tax, amortization, and 
contingency deductions. 

@ E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
reported net earnings of $3.75 a 
share on its common stock for the 
six months ended on June 30. This 
was after setting aside $38,520,000 
for federal taxes and $10,000,000 
for “contingencies.” 

@ Earnings of Republic Steel Corp. 
and its subsidiaries for the first six 
months of this year were more than 
double those of*the corresponding 
period 1940. The net profit amounted 
to $13,618,716. 
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Britain Foils 5th Column Plot 
While Russians Hurl Back Nazis 


The first chapter of the greatest 
story of modern times—the defeat of 
Adolph Hitler—was apparently writ- 
ten last week. 

It was written in the blood of 
3,000,000 men. They were slain in 
the deadliest of all battles, a battle 
in which more men were killed in 
less time than ever before in history. 

As the fifth week of the Nazi in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union ended, 
it was apparent that Hitler’s ‘“‘invin- 
cibles” had received their first serious 
setback. This news—thought beyond 
imagination a few short weeks ago 
—was connected with all the other 
news of last week. 


Plot Against Churchill 


It played its part in little known 
events in England. U. S. WEEK 
learns exclusively and from authori- 
tative sources (see page 8) that plans 
of appeasement-minded, pro-Hitler 
elements in Britain to seize forcibly 
the Churchill government have been 
discovered. 

Every Soviet victory, it is said in 
London, increases the strength of 
democratic forces, makes it increas- 
ingly difficult for traitorous plots to 
succeed. 


Linked to World’s Fate 


The greatest battle of all times was 
intimately connected with the fate 
of the world. If the Nazi setback 
developed into serious reverses, two 
of America’s greatest problems— 
Japanese expansion in the Pacific and 
Nazi penetration in South America— 
would be almost automatically solved. 

For Japan’s move south last week 
into Indo-China was a direct result 
of German strength. If the Russians 
defeat that strength, Anglo-American 
forces now in Atlantic waters could 
be transferred to the Pacific, there to 
pin Japan to its home waters. 
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Sovfoto 


Berlin Gains New Footholds in Latin America; 


Loopholes Feared in Freezing of Jap Credits 
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Hitler gives them a laugh! Russian soldiers pause to enjoy a billboard covered 
with posters. Most of the drawings ridicule and expose Hitler and his stooges. 


If the Soviet’s check of Hitler 
pyramids into victory there will be no 
more news like that which last week 
troubled the American State Depart- 
ment—increasingly serious Nazi pen- 
etration in Brazil, Argentine, Mexico 


and Cuba. 


Aimed at All Fascists 


If the Soviet blows against Hitler 
develop into major victory, it is al- 
most certain that Mussolini in Italy, 
Franco in Spain, Petain in France 
will be no more. 

For the clamor and smoke of the 
battle on the eastern front reached 
every corner of the globe last week, 
had repercussions in Asia, Africa, 
the British Empire, South America 
and the United States. It was one of 
the decisive battles of all history. 


JAPAN 


Appeasement Ended 
In the Pacific? 


One of Hitler’s primary goals since 
the beginning of World War II has 


been to create an Oriental front by 


inducing Japan to move southward 
against British-held Singapore and 
the Dutch East Indies. Object of the 
front was to decrease British naval 
and military strength in Europe and 
the near east and divert American 
help to England through the Atlantic 
by the threat to the Philippines which 
such a Japanese move would con- 
stitute. 

In an attempt to deal with Hitler’s 
plan, the United States has frankly 
appeased Japan, bribed her with oil 
and gasoline on the condition that 
she did not move south. American 
oil companies have yearly shipped 
to Japan some 35,000,000 barrels of 
oil. 


Appeasers Double-crossed 


Last week Japan double-crossed 
American appeasers. She moved 
south into Indo-China perhaps part- 
ly powered by American oil. Her 
move, stopping short of Singapore 
and the Dutch East Indies, introduced 
a new question into international 
affairs: Would America again try to 
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stop Japan from moving against 
Singapore, the Dutch East Indies, and 
the Philippines by again appeasing 
Japan with oil? 

Although President Roosevelt im- 
mediately countered the Japanese 
move by freezing Japanese credits of 
$131,000,000 loopholes were left in 
the order for continued exports to 
Japan through the means of special 
export licenses. 

Officials in Japan, who froze Ameri- 
can credits there of $217,000,000, 
were frankly optimistic that many 
exceptions would be made in the 
order to isolate Japan economically. 

With some cynicism the Japanese 
pointed out that they had the same 
bargaining point they always had had, 
that in fact that point was stronger. 
They called attention to President 
Roosevelt’s statement last week that 
American oil had been sent to Japan 
to prevent it from seizing the oil of 
the Dutch East Indies. 

A Japanese spokesman declared 
that Japan had not seized the Dutch 
East Indies, had only moved nearer 
to it, within effective striking dis- 
tance of it. 


Great Strategic Center 


The triangle composed of French 
Indo China, Malay, the Dutch East 
Indies and the Philippines is one of 
the great strategic centers of the 
world. The nation or nations control- 
ling it control India and Australia as 
well as one of the richest sections of 
the world. 

United States. for example. vitally 
needs the tin and rubber of Malay for 
its defense program, would be hurt al- 
most as badly as Great Britain if the 
British colony were seized by the 
Japs. 

In taking over Indo-China from the 
Vichy government in France. Japan 
cut off America from the rubber, tin 
and tungsten of the former French 
colony. According to Sumner Welles, 
acting secretary of state, the new 
Japanese advance “hears directly 
upon the vital problem of our na- 
tional security” and “endangers the 
safety of other areas of the Pacific, 
including the Philippine Islands.” 

Japan’s giant stride toward the 
south brought it within 700 miles 
of Singapore, British-American naval 


JAPAN’S 
NEXT STEP 


It is the consensus 
that Japan’s move 
into Indo-China is 
merely a prelude to 
moré dangerous 
moves: Indo-China is 
a gigantic step for- 
ward for _ action 
against Singapore, 
the Dutch East In- 
dies and the Philip- 
pines, all of which 
are in bombing range 
of Jap bases in the 
former French colony. 
Malay and the islands 
of the South Pacific 
are not only of stra- 
tegic value but Japan 
needs the raw ma- 
terials with which 
the area abounds. 


bastion of the South Pacific, 740 
miles from the Philippines, and about 
800 miles from the Dutch East Indies. 
All of the area is within bombing 
range of Saigon and Canranh Bay, 
naval and air bases in Indo China 
which Japan is mightily strengthen- 
ing. 

At the same time President Roose- 
velt froze Japanese credits he also 
froze the credits of China. This move 
resulted from the fact that most 
Chinese assets in the United States 
are now in the hands of the Japanese 
who acquired them by conquering 
some of the wealthiest parts of China. 
The move will prevent Japan from 
using Chinese money against China. 


Japan Vulnerable by Air 


The situation was serious, con- 
taining the seeds of war for the 
United States. If war came it was 
possible that United States and the 
Soviet Union would be driven into 
further cooperation. For Japan is 
most vulnerable to air attack and the 
Russian air base at Vladivostok 
would be a deadly weapon against 
the Japanese. 

Last week a Soviet military mis- 
sion, headed by Lieut. Gen. Filip 
Ivanovitch Golikoy, arrived in Wash- 
ington to discuss the placing of or- 
ders for the Soviet war machine. The 
mission was welcomed by Sumner 
Welles. It is thought that the Japa- 
nese situation will be discussed with 
the mission as well as supplies for 
the Soviet Union. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Nazi Penetration 
Growing in Brazil 


General George C. Marshall, United 
States Army Chief of Staff, has fre- 
quently warned that the United States 
must be ready for military action in 
South America, action necessitated 
either by a Nazi invasion, or Nazi 
inspired revolts and coups. 

Last week, while Fascist activity 
was increasing all over South Ameri- 
ca, the Germans achieved an import- 
ant victory, at least temporarily, in 
that part of Brazil nearest Africa. 

In the state of Maranhao, a Nazi 
airline began operating over South 
American territory which the Ameri- 
can War department had said “is of 
more strategic than commercial 
value.” The new Nazi air route, in- 
stituted in advance of bids for a 
contract to fly the area, is being op- 
erated by the German Condor Line 
and gives the Nazis air lines extend- 
ing along the entire coast of Brazil 
from the southern frontier to the 
mouth of the Amazon. 


Raid Nazis in Buenos Aires 


Other Fascist activities last week 
in Latin America included: 
# Nazi headquarters in Buenos Aires 
were raided where documents provy- 
ing extended Nazi infiltration were 
seized. 
@ The Bolivian government, which 
scotched an attempted Nazi coup, an- 
nounced that the Nazis had made im- 
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US 


Caravan carries supplies sent by American Medical Bureau for Medical Aid to China 
along Burma road. Japan’s move into Indo-China seriously threatens this lifeline. 


portant inroads into the Bolivian 
army. 

@ In Havana. where plots against 
the Panama Canal have been hatched, 
one Albert Grondon, German army 
officer, was arrested, held as a spy. 
@ In Cuba and Mexico, Falangistas, 
members of the Spanish Fascist order 
which collaborates with Hitler, were 
arrested. It was said there are 700.- 
000 Falangistas in Cuba. 

The arrests in Mexico were in 
Tampico and involved a newspaper 
publisher and a hotel owner. It is 
estimated there are almost as many 
members of the Spanish Fascist or- 
ganization in Mexico as in Cuba. 


INSIDE EUROPE 


New Kind of War 
Thwarts Invaders 


Although the Red Army was the 
spearhead in last week’s fight against 
the Nazis. it was the people of Europe 
who had changed the character of the 
war. 

After six weeks of war against the 
French. the Nazis were masters of 
France. After three weeks war in 
the Balkans. they controlled that area. 
But last week people everywhere were 
giving their lives in the battle against 
Hitler. giving their lives to such an 
extent that the front behind the front, 
stretching for hundreds of miles, was 
almost as important as the actual 
clash of armies. 
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In the Russian battle area peasants 
fired their own homes and waited in 
the woods with rifles. As far to the 
rear of the Nazi armies as Serbia, 
valiant bands of guerillas were 
harassing the Nazis and 80,000 
Serbs had been executed by the Ger- 
mans, on the principle of twenty 
Serbs for every German killed. But 
the Serbs cared not; they thought 
the odds were fair enough for long 
after they were announced sniping 
and raids continued. 

All of this. according to the Soviet 
Information Service, was taking its 
toll from German morale. Docu- 
ments were found on German ofh- 
cers. released to the world in photo- 
stat form. which allegedly provided 
for the use of poison gas. 


For Their Country 


A long distance telephone call 
came to Moscow, where the slogan is 
“Every home a fortress!” A boy’s 
voice asked the official who answered 
the phone to write down his name 
and the names of six of his friends. 
Their average age was fourteen. He 
said the Germans were approaching 
their villaze and all he wanted was 
that there would be some record of 
the fact that he and his friends had 
died for their country. 

Two days later the bodies of the 
boys were found in the wreckage of 
the village. } 


EXCLUSIVE 
Quislings 
in Britain 
Plot Against 
Churchill 


U. S. WEEK learns authori- 
tatively that British Quislings, 
some of them in high places, 
have planned and are planning 
to overthrow the Churchill gov- 
ernment—there has even been 
wild talk of force—and make 
peace with the Nazis. 

The Churchill government, 
never more popular with the 
British people than at the present 
moment, knows of the intrigues 
and has taken proper steps. 

While certain tories in the 
Foreign Office and the Army talk 
of a negotiated peace, the man 
on the street in England is de- 
manding a British invasion of 
the Continent. Pleased as he is 
with increased’ British bombing 
activity over Germany, he feels 
that now, above all moments, is 
the time to strike a decisive blow. 

An editorial in the Sunday 
Express states the sentiment of 
many and reads in part: 

“After all, this is primarily 
our war, not Russia’s. Magnifi- 
cently as Russia is doing, we are 
the chief enemy. We are or 
ought to be the main buttress of 
civilization. We are the real 
obstacle to the conquest of the 
world. 

**At this critical moment when 
Hitler is forced to concentrate 
his whole striking force against 
Russia; when he holds occupied 
countries mostly with second- 
rate troops; when there is a fer- 
ment of unrest in every one of 
his conquered nations, no Brit- 
ish soldier is fighting a German 
anywhere except along the short 
Libyan-Egyptian frontier. 

“At a moment when the open- 
ing of a second front would not 
only be the greatest relief to 
Russia, but might like a flame 
set the continent ablaze, we find 
ourselves forced to be almost 
spectators in the war. What is 
the matter with us?” 


ALUKLGUILSIT 92. 1:9-41 
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Debt-Ridden Farmer Kills Bank Agent 


Defense Group Calls Him Symbol of Hard-Pressed 


Americans Everywhere; Crop Ruin, Eviction Told 


“Bank Takes His Farm, State 
Asks His Life,” said the headline de- 
scribing the plight of Fred Senerius. 

With the story was a picture of 
Senerius, an elderly decent man, the 
lines of hard work and worry about 
his face. He was described as “an 
upstanding highly respected North 
Dakota farmer,” and yet he was 
charged with murder. 


Symbol of Toil 


North Dakota farmers have formed 
a committee to defend Senerius and 
they see in him a symbol of hard 
worked, hard pressed, debt ridden, 
bank-harried American farmers 
everywhere. They say he committed 
murder but that he was goaded to it 
by illegal actions and that they are 
going to see that he is set free. 

As you read the story of Fred 
Senerius, if you are a farmer, at any 
rate, you are liable to say: “There, 
but for the grace of God, go I.” 

Senerius’s story is not unusual. He 
had endured the heat and cold, the 
dust storms and draught of North 
Dakota for years and in good years 
and bad he somehow got by, some- 
how maintained himself and raised 
a family. 


Crop, Cattle Lost 


After a life time of back breaking 
work Senerius was pretty hard up 
in 1934 when the drought came along 
and completely ruined his crop. A 
few days later 42 of his herd of 43 
cattle died from eating poison bran 
a neighbor had put out to kill the 
grasshoppers. 

About this time a collector came 
around to get the payment due on 
a mortgage of $1,000 held by the 
Bank of North Dakota. Senerius had 
already paid $500 back on the mort- 
gage-secured loan, and about $500 in 
interest. 

When he couldn’t pay further, be- 
cause of his hard luck, the collector 
suggested that he sign a quit claim. 


“International 


As scenes of this kind move into the northwest wheat belt, the shortage 
of warehouse space makes it impossible to move the grain from the farm. 


He said that the purpose of the docu- 
ment was to eliminate the necessity 
of Senerius paying taxes, but that 
title to the Senerius farm was still 
held by Senerius. 


Move to Son’‘s Farm 


He was right, but the North Dakota 
farmer did not know it until after 
he was forcibly evicted from the 
farm. He and his family moved to 
his son’s farm. 

A few days later bank agents came 
to his son’s farm, ripped off screens 
and doors, saying they belonged to 
the foreclosed farm. Three days after 
this they returned, stripping the farm 
of equipment and lumber. It is 
charged that they were drunk. 

At any rate they allegedly struck 
the elderly farmer, threatened him, 
and when they advanced to assault 
him again he shot in self defense and 
killed one of the agents. 


Tieup of Wheat 


Farm news last week included an 
increasing lack of warehouse facili- 
ties for a bumper wheat crop, addi- 
tional resistance to government penal- 


ties for growing wheat in excess of 
the quota, and opposition by dairy 
farmers to a government measure 
permitting the sale of oleomargarine 
as a substitute for butter. 

The lack of grain storage facili- 
ties had become so acute that rail- 
roads in many parts of the country 
were refusing to haul wheat to mar- 
kets. Railway officials were fearful 
that cars filled with wheat would 
be held up for long periods. Many 
farmers were unable to get their 
wheat off the farm. 

New standards announced by the 
Foods and Drug Administration, ac- 
cording to the organized dairy in- 
dusty, permits oleomargarine to be 
sold in competition with butter. 

The new rules allow oleomargarine, 
an oil product, to be given a butter 
flavor and contain a preservative to 
improve its keeping qualities. In ad- 
dition the government permitted the 
oleomargarine industry to fortify 
their product with vitamins. 

Dairymen are particularly angry 
at Department of Agriculture broad- 
casts which have advised consumers 
to use oleomargarine instead of but- 
ter. 
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Trusts Fleece Nation, Labor Charges 


Call Job Parley, Electrical Workers Urge FDR; 


‘Scandalous Artificial Shortages’ Are Denounced 


Boom unemployment, that mys- 
terious phenomenon in which men 
are thrown out of work while work 
increases, was the subject of an im- 
portant labor report last week when 
President Roosevelt was asked to call 
a conference on the problem. 

The President’s petitioners were 
the United Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers of America (CIO) 
which made public a six point pro- 
gram to combat unemployment. 

The problem of unemployment, 
boom and otherwise, was, in addition, 
certain of an important place on 
the agenda of two big union conven- 
tions this week. They are the conven- 
tions of the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America (CIO) meeting in 
Buffalo, N. Y. on Aug. 4, and the 
International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers (CIO) meeting in 
Joplin, Mo. 


‘Scandalous Shortages’ 


Julius Emspak, general secretary- 
treasurer of the United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, made 
the report on unemployment. His 
concluding point said: 

“The President of the United States 
should immediately call a national 
conference of labor, agriculture, gov- 
ernment and industry. The purpose of 
this conference shall be to compel 
the giant corporations to stop fleec- 
ing the nation and its citizens by 
monopolistic 
which are now creating scandalous 
artificial shortages in materials, to 
the great detriment of the United 
States and its people.” 


practices — practices 


Fight Arbitrary Reductions 
The rest of the UERMWA pro- 


gram follows: 

(1) We oppose any arbitrary re- 
duction of consumer goods, including 
washing machines, refrigerators, ra- 
dios, home appliances, etc. 
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7 PRODUCTION and EMPLOYMENT 


Cindex, 1929=100%) 


aa “Economic Outlook® chart 


In this chart the year 1929 is used as the base and is 


equal to 100. 


The CIO Economic Outlook says this ‘chart “suggests a 
situation against which the CIO has warned continuously, 
a situation in which the production of defense materials 
would simply replace in large part the production of 
civilian materials, while the economy continues to operate 
on a level far below full employment.” Government estimates 
put the number of jobless at 5 million for 1942, “several 


millions” in 1943. 


(2) Before any reductions are in- 
stituted, the Government must give 
to those companies thus affected 
enough primary contracts and sub- 
contracts to take up the slack. 

(3) If, in spite of these steps, 
workers are nevertheless laid off, 
then such workers must get first claim 
on jobs with other companies in the 
community which are working on 
government contracts. 

(4) When necessary, excessive 
overtime must be eliminated by com- 
panies working on government con- 
tracts in order to provide employment 
for those workers laid off; and the 
present total incomes of employes 
must be maintained through wage 
increases to make up for any loss of 
overtime compensation. 

(5) This program is to be admin- 
istered through a joint and bona fide 
union-government-management coop- 
eration. 


Part of Wide Labor Drive 


The UERMWA program has much 
in common with the AFL and CIO 
proposals for ending unemployment, 
published here last week. 


It is also in line with proposals 
of the aluminum workers and the 
auto workers, not only for curbing 
lay-offs in their industries but for 
sharply stepping up armament pro- 
duction. 

All of these union plans fit in with 
the labor council plan developed by 
Philip Murray and adopted by the 
whole CIO. 


Up to last week, the Administration 
had failed to act on any of these con- 
structive suggestions. Union spokes- 
men said the fundamental problems 
of production could not be solved 
without a full use of man-power and 
urged officialdom to act. 


AUGUST 2.91941 


CSRS Dt Se a aa a 


Eight days of picketing by the Steel Workers Organizing Committee forced the 
Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, to agree to hold an NLRB election 


MAY-CONNALLY BILL 


House, Senate Face 
‘Compromise’ Measure 


In reporting on labor’s successful 
drive to defeat the May-Connally no- 
strike amendments to the Selective 
Service Act, we warned (See U. S. 
WEEK No. 19) that there was still an- 


other round to come. 


Last week, Senate and House con- 
ferees wrote a “compromise” bill 
which now must come before both 
Senate and House for final action. 


As worked out by the conference, 
the bill gives the President power to 
seize and use “any plant equipped 
for the manufacture of any articles 
which may be required for the na- 
tional defense or which may be useful 
in connection therewith.” 


The House conferees, it was re- 
ported, insisted that any reference 
to strikes be stricken from the meas- 
ure. This included the proviso in- 
serted by Sen. Byrd (D., Va.) con- 
demning strikes in defense industries 
and the provision inserted by Sen. 
LaFollette (Prog., Wis.) reaffirming 
the basic principles of the National 
Labor Relations Act as public policy. 

The conference bill includes au- 
thority for return of the plant to its 
owners whenever the President deter- 
mines that “such plant will be private- 
ly operated in a manner consistent” 
with the national interest. 

It was reported that the AFL op- 
poses the revised version, while CIO 
officials have withheld comment pend- 
ing study. 


UAWA-CIO VICTORY 


Sign Union Shop 
At Murray Body Corp. 


The United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) announced last week the 
signing of its second union shop, 
check-off contract with a major pro- 
ducer in the automobile industry, 
the Murray Body Corp. It also an- 
nounced opening of negotiations for 
wage increases under the first, the 
Ford Motor Co. 

The Murray contract, covering ap- 
proximately 7,500 automotive and 
aviation employes, provides that all 
non-union workers must join the 
UAW-CIO within six weeks and their 
union dues shall be deducted from 
paychecks by the company. 


WORK OR FIGHT 


Draft Board in Texas 
Reclassifies 20 Strikers 


A Galveston, Texas, draft board 
invoked the work-or-fight order is- 
sued during the North American 
Aviation strike, and reclassified 20 
striking AFL shipyard workers, or- 
dering them to report for physical 
examination. 

The 20 men are among the 2,000 
members of AFL metal trades unions 
who have been on strike since July 
16 at the Todd-Galveston shipyard. 
The strikers are asking that the com- 
pany sign the 2-year stabilization 
agreement approved by Gulf ship- 
yards June 18. 


Bis Business 
Rules Movies 


After seeing a double feature 
movie, don’t you often wonder 
why you wasted your evening? 
Is it the fault of the actors, 
writers, technicians or the film 
companies ¢ 

According to TNEC Mono- 
graph No. 43, “cooperating” 
film companies — Paramount, 
Loew’s, 20th Century-Fox, War- 
ner, RKO, Columbia, Universal 
and United Artists—control 
film production, distribution 
and exhibition. 


They produce 70% of all 
films and 95% of important 
films, and own outright the 
distributors of all these films. 
Besides, they own 25% of the 
total seating capacity in U. S. 
theaters and almost all first-run 
houses. 


These companies force their 
pictures on exhibitors and the 
public by means of block book- 
ing which consists of selling 
the entire output of a com- 


pany’s films for the year, sight 
unseen, 


Other devices used by the 
companies are blind selling, 
forcing theaters to buy certain 
short subjects, specifying dates 
for movies to be played, set- 
ting price of admission, etc. 


By the ’20s, the industry con- 
trol had passed into the hands 
of a few large organizations. 


Large companies, however, 
need capital, and financial de- 
pendence on Wall Street in- 
creased enormously. For ex- 
ample, 20th Century-Fox is 
dominated by the Chase Na- 
tional Bank; Warner Bros. by 
Stanley Bros.; RKO by Irving 
Trust Co. 


Banker control of the movie 
industry, hinted at by TNEC, 
is generally used to drug the 
public with bare legs and un- 
real romantic stories. Monop- 
olistic control stifles the in- 
dividual initiative of actors, 
writers and technicians. 
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Highlight of the year: Victory at Ford's 


BY MARION BACHRACH 


URS is a nation on wheels. One gas buggy to every 
ten pair of legs in the United States. From home 
to work, from work to play, from farm to market— 

people and goods speed along the country’s 600,000 miles 
of highway. 

Now the men who make the millions of autos have a 
new job. It’s up to them to put our Army on wheels, to 
build the tanks and trucks and motors that modern methods 
of warfare require of an effective defense. 


And the men who make autos are making planes and 
bombers as well. 

American planes and bombers, trucks and tanks, roll 
in ever increasing numbers from the assembly lines to the 
battlefields of Europe and Asia. The men who make them 
know better than most what the machines go forth to 
fight. 

For America’s auto workers had their preview of native 
fascism, its race prejudice, its divide-and-rule policies, 
its vigilante violence, its spying and its labor hating. 

They didn’t like what they saw and had to endure. 

They licked fascism in their own backyard. And they’re 
proud of their contribution toward its speedy defeat 
abroad. 


In Buffalo this week President R. J. Thomas and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George F. Addes report to the sixth con- 
vention of the United Automobile Workers of America— 
CIO. Theirs is the second biggest labor union in the United 
States, out-numbered only by the United Mine Workers of 
America. Both are affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

They address some thousand or more delegates, rep- 
resenting 458.413 paid-up UAW-CIO members. 

At the 1936 convention, the UAW numbered 40,000 
members. 

In five years its membership has grown to eleven times 


40,000. 
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Story of One of America’s 


This year alone membership increased by almost L( 

This year the UAW-CIO granted 118 new local 
ters. 

This year it made history by wresting a union 
contract from Henry Ford. 

Secretary Addes will report that the UAW-CIO’s in 
for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1941, was pract 
$2,000,000—the highest in the history of the unior 
increase of 87.38% over that of the preceding year. 

Addes says, “This is the most satisfactory report I 
had the pleasure to submit.” 


The UAW-CIO is in the black with more than mer 
and dollars. 

It has boosted the industry’s average hourly wage 
56¢ to $l—almost 100%. 

It has ended the terror of the labor spy and the 
squad and abolished the infamous Harry Bennett sé 
system. 

It has done away with the favoritism of straw bi 
and won seniority rights and job security for its — 
bers. 

Auto workers on most night shifts get a premium 

Most auto workers who are drafted get a military } 
and a guarantee of their job back when they are dis 
from service. 

In most plants auto workers get vacations with pay, 
bonus in lieu of a vacation. 

Some contracts protect workers from having to h 
scab goods. 

Many union shop contracts have been won—watel 
Fords go by now with a union label on them. 

There’s always the speed-up to worry about in an 
plant. 

But the UAW-CIO has humanized the speed-up and 
union men have a voice in regulating the production 
in most places. 

‘“Humanize.” It goes with “unionize.” 

Did you know that Ford Local 600 in Detroit has 72 


ball teams? : 


0 MAKE ~ 
5 GO ’ROUND 


rtant Unions, the ClO Automobile Workers 


ts a proud record of achievement, and it didn’t just 
pen by itself. 

(dd up all the nations on a pre-Hitler map of Europe 
| youll meet a cross section of them among the nearly 
000 auto workers, 500,000 100% Americans. 

the auto industry counted on prejudices to stop the union. 
counted on dividing whites from Negroes, Protestants 
m Catholics, Catholics from Jews, Yankees from south- 
ers, skilled from unskilled, men from women. It counted 
“balkanizing” the auto workers. But it counted without 
CIO. 

3efore there could be an auto union at all, the lines that 
ided craft from craft and shop from shop had to be 
ken down. 

3efore there-could be a union, there had to be one big 
on. There had to be the industrial union policy of the 
». 

And then there had to be leaders who knew how to 
t the prejudice of race, religion, and national origin 
ich are the hallmarks of fascism. 

‘he UAW-CIO has that kind of leadership. President 
ymas is of German-Irish stock. George Addes, Syrian. 
h are American-born. Michael J. Widman, Jr., director 
he Ford organizing drive, is of German descent. On the 
cutive Board you'll meet English, Greek, Jewish, Irish, 
nch, Scotch, German, and Scandinavian Americans. 
liam Sneed, president of local 453, is a Negro. Walter 
din is Negro director of the Ford Organizing Commit- 
s Negro Department. 

Vomen, Hitler says, should have no thoughts beyond 
dren, kitchen and church. The UAW-CIO thinks dif- 
tly. Auto workers’ wives are organized into auxil- 
es. The National Coordinating ‘Committee of UAW- 
) Auxiliaries will have its own conference in Buffalo, 
ded by Mrs. Faye Stephenson, president, of Cleveland, 
Mrs. Helen Goldman, secretary, of Detroit. 
JAW-CIO women are right there when there’s trouble— 
ning the strike kitchen, marching on the picket line. 
he rest of the time they’re organizing a children’s Music 
ld, or a dancing class, or a health center, or a play- 


ground. Or they’re lobbying a Mayor, a City Council, a 
School Board, a state legislature, or the Congress of the 
United States. The UAW-CIO women know what they want, 
gnd how to get it. 


It’s a young union, of young workers and young lead- 
ers. President Thomas is in his thirties. Secretary Addes 
was under the 6riginal 35-year draft age provision. Most 
of the Board members were subject to that draft. 

Maybe that’s why this Buffalo convention isn’t spend- 
ing too much time looking back over the glorious past. 


Instead, it’s looking ahead, to future achievements, to 
new problems, to the tasks a great union should shoulder 
in a time of great national crisis. 


There is the job of completing the organization of air- 
craft, farm implement, and auto parts plants. 


Labor legislation must be protected and improved. 


Most important of all is the problem raised by the 
proposed 50% cut in auto production. UAW-CIO research 
department estimates this means an 80% cut in peak em- 
ployment. Thomas has wired President Roosevelt: “We 
are wholly for national defense but seriously doubt sharp 
cut is necessary or advisable at this time, before machinery 
and manpower made idle can be utilized for defense pro- 
duction.” 


Secretary Addes, anticipating the cut, called it “a crime 
and an unnecessary crime at that.” 


R. J. Thomas (left) and George Addes 


The young union and its young leaders are looking 
ahead to the post-war depression and planning to build the 
reserves that will cushion auto workers when the bigger 
lay-offs come. 

But it is certain that the imminent lay-offs which Addes 
says could have been avoided if the “government had lis- 
tened to the CIO instead of to Wall Street” will come in for 
major attention at the convention. 

It should be a great convention, worthy of a great and 
united union, worthy of the men who proved themselves 
stronger than Henry Ford. 

Its discussions and its decisions command the respectful 
attention of this people and this government. 

The men who make the machines that will smash Hitler- 
ism have proved their right to a voice in saying how those 
machines should be made—ang how they should be used. 
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A Plan of Action for America’s Millions — 


HOW TO STOP THE PRI 


Last week’s article pointed out that increases in the prices 
of food and shelter have made such inroads into family 
budggts that not much of the average income is left for 
other necessities. With $20 shrinking to a $15 value, mil- 
lions of American families today are forced to face the fact 
that they will have to live in poorer quarters and on less 
food unless wages are raised sharply. 

This week’s concluding article deals with clothing and 


household furnishings and offers a plan of action to protect 
living standards. 


hee clothing industry scoffs at assurances given by Leon 
Henderson, Administrator of the Office of Price and 
Civilian Supply, that “prices to consumers won’t be allowed 
to run up.” 


The Infants’ and Children’s Wear Review (May 1941, 
p. 25) notes: “Our own survey of merchandise markets 
and first Fall lines show that prices are going up regardless 
of those comforting promises (of Mr. Henderson) and are 
sure to go up even more the latter half of this year.” Ac- 
cording to Hide and Leather Shoes, (May 10) : “Shoe prices 
will be higher before the year is over, regardless of Mr. 
Henderson and ‘staff.” 

Retail clothing prices have already increased by 8% since 


WHOLESALE PRICES: THEN AND NOW 
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Chart from Bread and Butter 
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the advent of the war (August, 1939), according to the 
Fairchild Index.” The increase in house furnishing prices 
was 9% from August, 1939, to May, 1941; in piece goods, 
7%; in women’s apparel, 6%; and in men’s overalls, 10%. 


These price increases are open and direct. Hidden price 
increases, too, are taking place on a large scale by the 
simple device of changing “the character of the fabric by 
altering either the fiber content or the weave.” For ex- 
ample, the Infants’ and Children’s Wear Review (May, 1941, 
p. 26) points out: “The attempt to maintain prices at present 
levels is causing substitutions to be made on many articles. 
Sometimes it’s by using less raw materials, or a less ex- 
pensive grade of materials, sometimes by simplifying work- 
manship or by substituting gadgets.” 


Hence the consumer is caught between increasing prices 
and deteriorating quality. 


Is There a Shortage? 


Cotton stocks in the United States in April totaled 
more than 15 million bales, an increase of 18% over 
April, 1940, and of 16% over July, 1939, the month 
before the war broke out.” Furthermore, cotton exports 
have dropped precipitously to 74,009 bales during April 
of this year, a drop of 80% from April, 1940, and a fall 
of 89% from the month that World War II broke out. 


Total visible stocks of silk are at an all time high, with 
210,743 bales in April, an increase of 146% over the 
same month last year, and 136% above September, 1939. 
Wool stocks at the end of the first quarter of this year 
totaled 162,962 lbs., 38% over September, 1939. 


Stocks of leather, too, are large, reaching in March of 
this year, 13,256 thousands, an increase of 7% over a year 
ago, and 5% over the month the war broke out. 


Thus today stocks of raw materials for consumers’ goods 


are exceedingly high and should cause a decrease in price 
rather than an increase. 


The profits according to the financial statements of 48 
apparel and textile corporations from 1933 through 1940 
totaled 141.2 millions of dollars. In 1940 alone these com- 
panies made almost 30 million dollars net profits. 


From 1936 to 1940, speciality, mail order, variety and 
department stores made a profit of 830 million dollars, 

Like foods, therefore, the price rises in clothing and 
house furnishings do not seem to be justified. 


KYROCKET 


PROGRAM OF ACTION 


Successful price control and protection of living 
standards requires the following legislation: 


(1) Increased powers for OPACS to fix prices and 
enforce price ceilings. 


(2) Government establishment of federal and lo- 
cal price control commissions with consumer, 
farmer and trade union representation, with 
full powers to investigate causes of price in- 
creases and to act to curb unwarranted rises. 


(3) Government establishment of a consumer 
agency to set up and enforce standards for the 
quality of goods with relation to prices. 


(4) Expansion of production in consumer’s goods 
industries. 


(5) Investigation and prosecution of monopoly 
price-fixing and profiteering. 


(6) Revision of local, state and federal taxation 
to place the tax burden on those best able 


to pay. 
(7) Extension of the food stamp plan. 
(8) High old age pensions. 


(9) Extension of social and unemployment in- 
surance. 


(10) Adequate appropriations for relief and WPA. 


(11) Extension of city, state and federal housing 
programs. 


(12) A national health program, such as was pro- 
posed in the Wagner Health bill. 


Pool Your Strength 


This democratic defense program can be achieved by 
the exercise of your democratic rights. 


Organize. Women’s and civic clubs, trade unions, farm 
organizations, religious and fraternal groups can pool 
their strength in local, state and national committees 
against the high cost of living. 


National Defense Advisory Commission Photo 


Write. Individuals who act multiply the influence of 
their organizations. The legislative program needed to 
stop price increases can be brought about by a letter cam- 
paign. Write your congressman, your senator, your city 
council and get others to write. Write the President, Har- 
riet Elliott, consumer adviser, and Leon Henderson, price 
commissioner. 


Read. Watch U. S. WEEK, Bread & Butter, and other 
publications that give the real news about rising prices 
and profiteering. They will keep you posted on whom to 
write, when to write and measures to support or oppose. 


Keep in touch with High Cost of Living groups. The 
program outlined above is substantially the same as that 
worked out at countless conferences throughout the coun- 
try. Most large cities have set up committees made up of 
representatives of the trade unions and many other or- 
ganizations. They deserve your support. 

Defense of the nation means defense of your living 
standards. 

Defense of democracy may not end at home, but it cer- 
tainly begins there. 


WN 


The Ship Murder Case 


I have just finished an exciting mystery story which 
I want to recommend to you. The Ship Murder Case has 
everything that readers of thrillers look for. Once you 
pick it up you won't lay it down until you've finished. 

It gets hot right from the start. Sunday morning 
March 22, 1936. .. The freighter Point Lobos, owned 
by Swayne and Hoyt Ltd., is berthed across the bay 
from San Francisco, at the Encinal Terminals in Ala- 
meda. The engines are turning over, the deckplates vi- 
brating with sound—the Point Lobos is about to put to 
sea. 

But it doesn’t leave its berth that day. Just before 
sailing time, at about 11 A.M., the bloody corpse of 
Chief Engineer George W. Alberts is found in his room 
—stabbed to death. 

Unlike most mystery stories, the gripping part of this 
tale is not the tracking down of the murderer. It is, 
rather, the trial and conviction of three men who had 
nothing to do with the killing. What distinguishes this 
tale from any other crime story I’ve read is that in this 
one innocent parties don’t almost go to jail only to be 
saved at the last moment. 

In the Ship Murder Case innocent parties do go to jail. 

They are in San Quentin now. 

They’ve been there for almost five years. 

Their names are King, Ramsay and Conner. 

The Ship Murder Case is a true story. It’s sub-title is 
The Story of a Frame-up. 


Framed for Militancy 


In 1916 Tom Mooney was framed because he was a 
militant trade unionist, leading workers in their struggle 
for higher wages, shorter hours and better conditions. 
Twenty years later King, Ramsay and Conner were 
framed—for exactly the same reason. 

Earl King, a seaman since 1916, was elected organizer 
for the Canadian Marine Firemen’s Union when he was 
only 20. After he began shipping on United States ves- 
sels he became a U.S. citizen and a member of the 
Pacific Coast Marine Firemen. He played an important 
role in the 1934 strike. In 1935 he was elected head of 
the Pacific Coast Marine Firemen. Stooges for the em- 
ployers have on several occasions offered him bribes— 
once one of $50,000. He didn’t bite, so the other method 
was tried. Four times thugs have tried to kill him. Nei- 
ther money nor bullets kept him from his union work. 

Ernest Ramsay, organizer for the Fish Reduction 
Workers Union, and patrolman for the Firemen, had the 
job of seeing that shipowners lived up to their agree- 
ments. He did his job well. Shipowners didn’t like him. 

Frank Conner was ship’s delegate on the Point Lobos. 
Like Ramsay, he had to see that contract provisions were 
enforced. He did. Shipowners didn’t like him, either. 
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Talk About America 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


Some of the “Evidence” 


Fair-minded people had only to listen to a recital of 
some of the “evidence” that sent Mooney to jail to 
understand what had happened. So it is with the King- 
Ramsay-Conner case. 

(1) District Attorney Earl Warren put Albert Mur- 
phy, assistant secretary and treasurer of the Union, on 
the stand for the prosecution. Murphy was jealous of 
King, hated him. He testified that on the day before 
the murder he had given $30 to Ramsay on King’s in- 
structions “for an expedition across the Bay” and that 
he had recorded the entire transaction in the Union’s 
ledger under the heading of “patrolmen’s expenses”. 

The ledger was produced in court. Murphy’s ledger. 
Every entry was in Murphy’s handwriting. But there 
was no entry showing the $30 payment to Ramsay. Mur- 
phy had to admit that no such entry existed. 

(2) Nevertheless, Judge Ogden told the jury about 
Murphy:. “I find, in my judgment, no sufficient reason 
to disbelieve him.” 

Judge Ogden had been a deputy district attorney un- 
der District Attorney Warren who was trying the case. 
Ogden had been appointed to the bench on Warren’s 
recommendation. 

(3) The jury commissioner who selected the panel 
from which the King-Ramsay-Conner jury was picked 
testified that the names chosen were furnished by three 
banks, “specific business houses” and “various indus- 
trial plants.” Not one of the six elderly retired men, 
and the six middle-aged women who made up the jury 
had ever had any experience in a labor union. 


Labor United in Fight 


That’s only part of this story of the frameup of three 
innocent men. The rest of the story is in the pamphlet 
The Ship Murder Case. 

We must not forget that it took 23 years to win the 
release of Mooney and Billings. The labor movement 
must see to it that King, Ramsay and Conner win their 
freedom immediately. Fortunately no jurisdictional dis- 
pute, no rivalry of any kind is interfering with the De- 
fense Committee’s effort to win a pardon now. AFL and 
CIO unions, and independent organizations all are work- 
ing together. 

King, Ramsay and Conner have already served five 
years of a 20 year term in San Quentin. Even five hours 
is too long a time for innocent men to be in jail. 

You will want to do what you can to right this ter- 
rible wrong. 

Send for The Ship Murder Case and Punishment 
Without Crime, 5c each. Read these two pamphlets and 
get your friends to read them. 

Send contributions to the King-Ramsay-Conner De- 
fense Committee, 593 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


LABOR FACT BOOK V by 
Labor Research Association. 
International Publishers. 
Price $1. 

Up-to-date facts and figures 
on social conditions in the 
United States are almost im- 
possible to obtain. Everyone 
familiar with this difficulty wel- 
comes the yearly Labor Fact 
Book. 

In Labor Fact Book V, re- 
cently published, are compiled 
‘not only figures on trade 
unions, their ,memberships, 
officials and major conven- 
tions, but facts on all major 
social and economic problems 
of the country. This informa- 
tion is of the greatest service to 
an active trade union move- 
ment attempting to take the 
leadership in the solution of 
economic problems. 


Figures on incomes, includ- 
ing wages of women and of 
Negroes and other specialized 


groups; figures on_ public 
health, unemployment and the 
cost of living are to be found 
in the chapter on Social Con- 
ditions: 

Other chapters deal with 
legislation, with farmers and 
their problems, and the chapter 
on Civil Rights contains much 
important material hitherto 
most difficult to obtain. 

The value of the book is, of 
course, its reliable research and 
its convenient assemblage of 
figures on vital social issues. 
Being a reference volume it will 
be useful for months and years. 

Material intended. to make it 
particularly timely at the date 
of publication may have the 
opposite effect of dating it. The 
emphasis in this Labor Fact 
Book V is on the war. While 
it contains valuable material 
on the effects of war on work- 
ers in many countries this tends 
to date the volume in the light 
of the swift changes in the in- 
ternational situation. 


Hollywood Films Dramatic 
Appeal for Labor’s Rights 


‘The Stars Look Down’ Tells Plight, 
Courage of Miners; A ‘Must? Movie 


A. J. Cronin’s novel, The Stars 
Look Down, was originally filmed 
two years ago in England. I was 
there at the time and had lunch with 
the female star, Margaret Lock- 
wood. 


The story was about a Welsh coal 
mining district and the dialect in the 
first filming was Welsh. MGM says 
it has taken them two years to iron 
out the dialogue so it would be com- 
prehensible to an American audi- 
ence. 

Some persons, however, say MGM 
stalled release because the story is 
an outright assault on the greed of 
a mine operator and an eloquent 
plea for labor’s rights. 

Now, the picture has finally come 
out of MGM’s “cooling off” room— 
after quite a campaign. And the 
story’s intact. 

The picture’s about village on 
whose mine depends the livelihood 
of its entire population. Generations 
of exploitation have taught the miners 
and their women a kind of despair- 
ing stoicism. Their trade union has 
degenerated and their leaders grown 
apathetic to suffering. 

The mine operator’s greed tempts 
him to suppress a plan of the mine 
which shows just where an old shaft, 
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U. S. WEEK’s Hollywood columnist, 
star of “The Stars Look Down,” 


known to contain two million tons 
of flood water, is located. 

The men strike rather than take 
on suicidal work. They are starved 
out and return to work. 

The two chief male characters are 
Michael Redgrave, as the honest 
young man who plans to use his 
university education for the better- 
ment of the miners; and Emlyn Wil- 
liams as the unscrupulous youth. 

They both become involved with 
a small town hussy who is most 
realistically played by Margaret Lock- 
wood. 

The last two reels of the picture 
depict the mine cave in and the fruit- 
less effort to save the trapped men. 
The acting is on a high level, and the 
direction by Carol Reed of Night 
Train is expert. The scenes in the 
mine showing the men slowly and 
courageously dying as a sacrifice to 
the great cause of profits is as mov- 
ing as anything I have ever seen on 
the screen. 

The Stars Look Down hasn't had 
much of a publicity build-up and the 
press isn’t pushing it. It’s a picture 
for the common people—and it merits 
their enthusiastic support. 


MOLLY CASTLE 


aA Pie Lo oS 


Molly Castle (right) has lunch with Margaret Lockwood, 
during Miss Castle’s visit to England two years ago. 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


My kids and I had an interesting talk with Mickey 
Mouse last night. I had promised to take them to the 
one movie house in this little town where we are spending 
the summer, but when it came time to go my oldest boy 
Ames, who is 13, came up to my study with the sad 
news that the program featured a Walt Disney picture. 

“Gee, that’s tough, kid,” I said, “but Disney has been 
acting like such a heel in this strike out there in Holly- 
wood—he’s tried all the tricks—he’s organized three 
different Company Unions—he’s refused to bargain with 
the union that the majority of his employees want—” 

“Oh, I know all that,” said Ames, “and I wouldn’t 
think of going to one of his darned old pictures. But how 
are we going to explain about picket lines and things 
to the Duck?” The “Duck” is my younger son Donald, 
and at that moment he came banging into the room. 


‘All set, Dad,” he shouted. “Let’s get going.” 


Ames Tries to Explain 


Ames and I glanced at each other. I cleared my 
throat, but it was Ames who spoke first. “Look, Duck,” 
he began, “Dad is a member of the Screen Writers 
Guild—” 

“As though I didn’t know that,” interrupted the young- 
ster scornfully as he picked up the pipe I had been smok- 
ing and blew heartily. I patiently removed the ashes from 
my shirt and trousers. “Sorry, Dad,” said Duck. 

“That’s all right, old boy,” I appeased. “But you see— 
about the movie tonight—one of the pictures is a Walt 
Disney—”. 

“And there’s a strike against him,” added Ames. “And 
remember what I told you about finks and rats. You 
don’t want to be a fink, do you?” 


“Who’s a fink?” yelled Donald. “I’m not a fink!” 


“Of course you're not,” I agreed, “but the strikers are 
having a pretty tough time, and they need all the help we 
can give them.” 

“And they've been sold out by Willie Bioff,” added 
Ames. The Duck’s face unexpectedly lighted up. “Willie 
Bioff the panderer?” he asked eagerly. I gave a slight 
gasp. “Who told you that?” I asked. The Duck shrugged 
his shoulders nonchalantly. “I read it in the papers,” he 
answered, and he turned on his older brother. “Ill bet 
you don’t know what a panderer is,” he announced. Ames 
was quick to reply. “I do too,” he said. “You don’t 
either,” insisted Donald. “Does he. Dad?” 

I dodged a reply. “Well anyway.” I said, “I think we’d 
better call off the Mickey Mouse for tonight.” 

“O.K., Dad,” said the Duck, “but can I use the tele- 


phone?” He was in the habit of holding imaginary con- 
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A Question for Mickey Mouse 


STOVE 


versations over the phone, and as he had been such a 
good sport about not going to the movies I readily con- 
sented. He rushed down stairs, and I turned to Ames 
with a smile. 

“He’s a good kid,” I announced. His brother agreed, 
with reservations. “Oh sure,” commented the thirteen- 
year-old, “he'll be all right when he gets old enough to 
grasp the real fundamentals of the trade union move- 
ment.” He exited, leaving the door open and I returned 
to my book. I had barely found my place when I heard 
Donald’s voice at the telephone. 


‘This Is Donald Duck’ 


“Hello—Mickey Mouse?” he was saying. “This is 
Donald Duck.” I put aside the book and listened. “We 
aren’t going to come to see you tonight on account of 
the strike.” I went out to the landing, in order to hear 
better. Both boys were at the phone. “My father says 
youre a fink and a rat!” 

“Hold on there,” I called down. “I didn’t say that.” 
Donald looked up at me. “Wait a minute,” he said into 
the mouthpiece, “my father wants to tell you some- 
thing.” 

I ran down the stairs, and took the telephone. “Hello, 
Mickey,” I began. ‘“‘This is Donald Duck’s father. Look, 
Mickey—I want to ask you something. And I want you 
to answer me honestly if you can. It’s this way. You’re 
a great hero in our home. We love you. And we love 
Minnie and Pluto and all of you. My kids used to take 
their Mickey Mouses to bed with them. And say their 
prayers to them. You stood for something. Something 
like Santa Claus. Something good. And happy. And fun. 


What’s Happened to Walt? 


“Well then, Mickey, tell me this—how do you feel about 
the way Walt Disney is treating his employees? What’s 
happened to him? What makes him think that it’s he who 
is Santa Claus and that the people who work for him 
ought to be satisfied to be treated like little children— 
ought to whistle while they work and not ask questions— 
ought to be punished when they don’t do what Santa tells 
them—ought to have their names written down in a big 
black book when they ask for a little more bread and 
milk? 

“Has Walt made so many fairy stories that he has beeun 
to believe them? Just answer me that, Mickey—because 
it’s terribly important to a great many people who have 
grown up on you and Minnie and the others. Hasn’t Walt 
Disney grown up too? We’ve got to know.” 


There was no answer. I waited, and then hung up. 


AUGUST 2. 1941 


Blacklisting the Axis 


A few days ago President Roose- 
velt, through the State Department, 
issued a proclamation blacklisting 
some 1,800 business and commercial 
firms operating in South and Central 
America. The statement said: “The 
list will consist of certain persons 
deemed to be acting for the benefit of 
Germany or Italy or nationals of 
those countries and persons to whom 
the exportation directly or indirectly, 
of various articles or materials is 
deemed to be detrimental to the in- 
terest of national defense.” 

This is indeed a broad classifica- 
tion and a step in the right direction. 
However, the order should be broad- 
ened to include many Spanish firms, 
representatives of Franco and the ac- 
tive centers of Fascist activity in 
Latin America. 

In addition, it should include those 
American firms which, according to 
Nelson Rockefeller, chairman of the 
Committee on Commercial and Cul- 
tural Relations between the American 
Republics, are trading with Axis 
powers. 


Fascists Encouraged 


We should ask our State Depart- 
ment this question: How long will 
the United States abet the Axis part- 
ners of Germany and Italy, such as 
Japan, France and Spain, by treating 
them as almost favored customers? 
American motorists, particularly, are 
asked to save gasoline in order to 
guarantee it to Germany’s allies. 

One cannot understand American 
foreign policy and its apparent con- 
tradictions without knowing some- 
thing about the State Department and 
its semi-fascist composition. 

The outrageous conduct of former 
Ambassador Bullitt in Moscow and 
later in Paris certainly was known to 
the State Department higher-ups, but 
nothing was ever done to recall him 
or check his pro-fascist maneuvers. 

Disclosures in the newspaper PM 
last fall threw additional light on the 
undemocratic activities of certain 


This Small World 


By WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 
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members of the Department over a 
period of years. These revelations 
confirmed observations which former 
Ambassador Dodd had made while 
he was in Berlin. Such men as Adolf 
Berle, Breckinridge ‘Long, Jefferson 
Caffery, the late Judge Walton Moore 
and many others have been well- 
known in days past for their sym- 
pathies with fascist ideas in Spain, 
Cuba, Brazil and Italy. 

Breckinridge Long, as Ambassador 
to Italy, was most admiring of Mus- 
solini’s peculiar brand of fascism. 
Bullett exerted his greatest efforts to 
undermining the Franco-Soviet Alli- 
ance, a pact which, notwithstanding 
his efforts, remained in force until 
the infamous Peace of Munich. 


Warning by Envoy Dodd 


These influences in our State De- 
partment do not reassure most demo- 
cratic Americans. Ambassador Dodd 
was greatly disturbed by the per- 
formances of American diplomatic 
representatives and wrote a warn- 
ing in his Diary on the role of such 
undemocratic trends: “ ... I urged 
the necessity of having ambassadors 
and assistants who knew the history 
and traditions of the countries to 
which they were sent, men who think 
of their own countries’ interests...” 


Some of the worst of our appeasers 
who helped Franco destroy the Span- 
ish Republic are still in Washington 
keeping the lanes open for American 
goods to Petain and Franco and 
Prince Konoye. American goods and 
money have helped Japan these last 
long four years overrun our ally, 
China. 

It is to be hoped that President 
Roosevelt’s order to freeze Japanese 


credits will in reality stop all trade 
with Japan, particularly in oil and 
gasoline. 

American oil is sold to General 
Weygand in North Africa and trans- 
shipped by him and other fascist 
agents in France to Hitler. The best 
answer that Standard Oil can give to 
the charge that it is helping Hitler 
is that it must have this trade or 
otherwise risk bankruptcy. 


Our diplomats say that they are 
still hoping for a deal with General 
Weygand which will preserve North 
Africa from Hitler. The British gave 
this up months ago. And food sent 
to Franco reaches Germany and 
German-occupied countries to further 
prolong the myth that by appeasing 
Hitler and his allies with one hand 
we can the better knock them down 
with the other. 


Those State Department officials 
who have difficulty distinguishing 
fascists from a barn door’ might very 
easily look into the activities of some 
of our most respected banking insti- 
tutions who are helping Japan, for 
example, buy up South American 
war materials at our expense. 


Bankers Help Japan 


A writer in PM stated on July 20: 
“One of America’s greatest banks, 
the National City of New York, with 
offices throughout South America as 
well as Japan, has been the clear- 
ing house through which a majority 
of these transactions pass.” 


The President can implement his 
opposition to fascism by the follow- 
ing program: Rigidly enforce freez- 
ing of Japanese credits; close the 
Panama canal to Japanese ships car- 
rying war materials; stop shipments 
and trade with all Axis puppets, 
whether French, Spanish, Portuguese 
or Japanese; open our doors and 
those those of countries in America 
where we have influence to anti- 
fascist refuges; get rid of officials 
who do not know democrats from 
fascists or who sympathize with 
fascism. 
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Croakers of Doom 


There are radio commentators and newspaper column- 
ists, too, who are playing Hitler’s game, either conscious- 
ly or unconsciously. 

These gentry, who each night croak doom and de- 
feat to millions of Americans, are what the Nazis mean 
by Fifth Columnists. To the Superman mind (that is the 
child mind) a Fifth Columnist is a foreigner who hides 
behind buildings and a beard and who melodramatically 
skulks through the night preparing to steal the Navy’s 
blueprints. To the expert Nazi propagandist a Fifth 
Columnist is a native of the country against which Hitler 
is plotting, one who hates Hitler’s enemies so much that 
he has no time to hate Hitler. 

There are radio commentators, and columnists, too, 
who come under this classification. They hate Russia so 
much that they have no time to hate Hitler. Night after 
night, sometimes in complete contradiction to the news, 
they declare that the Russian and British peoples are 
bound to lose, report every Nazi claim of advance with 
voices that leap with joy, a joy so genuine that it is 
beyond their control. 

It makes not a whit of difference to them that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt says that American national interest makes 
it imperative that we help Britain and Russia. It makes 
not a particle of difference to them that Churchill has said 
that Russia’s victory is a British victory and a victory 
for all progressive mankind. They hate Russia so much 
that they hope it loses—even if all mankind loses in the 
process. 


it Worked in France 


This is the attitude that Hitler favors. Those who 
possess this attitude are whom the Nazis mean when 
they speak of Fifth Columnists. They well know that 
some half-witted little saboteur can do nothing compared 
with “patriots” who have access to the radio and press. 
This is the recipe that worked in France. This is the 
recipe that Hitler hoped would come into being when 
he invaded the Soviet Union. 

He knew that if many in the United States and Britain 
hated Russia intensely enough they would have neither 
time, energy nor inclination to hate the Nazis. He knew 
that you can’t hate what Hitler hates without helping 
him, even if it be eter so little. He knew that if you 
wish to destroy what he is trying to destroy you be- 
come, despite yourself, an ally of his, of Hitler’s. 

And why did he know all this with such certainty? 
Because the same device had worked for him in France. 
Spies and saboteurs were not responsible for France’s 
fall. French radio commentators, French journalists, 
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and the industry and finance which controlled both, were 
largely responsible for it. 

The campaign against France began with a campaign 
against Russia. For, you will remember, before the 
war that defeated France that country had a military 
alliance with Russia, one of the strongest military powers 
of all history. Naturally Hitler did not like this. It gave 
France a good chance to win. It not only meant tremen- 
dously increased military strength but such an alliance 
also meant that it would be much more difficult for the 
French appeasers to sell out the people. 

And so the radio commentators, with their unctuous 
voices of doom croaking out into the ether day in and 
day out, said that the Russian army was feeble, inept, 
clumsy, unequipped and composed exclusively of cow- 
ards, poltroons and misfits. And, as a result, just before 
the Nazis attacked France, France, itself, made certain 
that it would be weak by dropping its alliance with one 
of the world’s strongest armies. 


Play Hitler's Game 


There is an analogy here. President Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill have both declared that Russia’s 
battle is our battle, that if the Soviet Union loses anti- 
fascist forces everywhere will lose. 

Yet some radio commentators know that if they can 
make you think England and Russia are already defeated, 
or if not defeated, inhabited by fiends who deserve de- 
feat, then it will be difficult to make you favor aid to 
the Soviets and the British. For why aid what is beyond 
aid, why help the wicked? 

And so the croakers of doom, the unwitting Fifth 
Columnists of the air, play fast and loose with national 
safety, play Hitler’s game. It’s not that they love America 
less, but that they hate Russia more. And yet even a 
holy hate should not be permitted to jeopardize this coun- 
try’s safety. A few letters saying so might help the situa- 
tion. 
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HEALTH 


By BR. HAROLD AARON 


In times of stress one fre- 
quently hears that all our diffi- 
culties are due to “civilization,” 
to the “machine age,” to 
“streamlined” living. 

The social and medical 
prophets counsel us to return to 
primitive habits, to the soil, the 
one-horse shay, more physical 
culture and less mental culture. 

Such regressions are char- 
acteristic of undeveloped per- 
sonalities. They reach ex- 
treme form in the insanities in 
which the sick person has lost 
all capacity for social or civ- 
ilized relations, and reverts to 
primitive habits of thinking 
and behavior. 

In the social organism we 
see similar regressions during 
periods of crisis. The most in- 
famous example is Hitler’s Ger- 
many. 

Nazi Germany emphasizes 
the primitive race, blood, 
muscle, etc. It prohibits many 
proven scientific medical prac- 
tices and has substituted the 
culture of “primitive wisdom.” 

This is the same “culture” 
emphasized by certain doctors 
and pseudo-doctors. Man, ac- 
cording to them, is degenerat- 
ing because he lives an “arti- 
ficial’ life and doesn’t own a 
home in the country where he 
can grow all his food. 

They contend: civilization is 
deteriorating because we don’t 
eat raw grass and because we 
broil our steaks; our teeth’ are 
bad because we don’t eat and 
drink like Eskimos; our ar- 
teries harden because we don’t 
climb trees for our morning 
grape-nuts or run 20 miles a 
day carrying a dumb-bell ap- 
proved by McFadden. 

Such medical flummery does 
not promote health. The high- 
er the development of society 
and the fuller the civilization 
the greater the dividends that 
can be expected in health and 


good living. 


Dealers Defy OPACS Plan, 


Raise Prices for Consumers 


Protect Excessive Profits, Cut Quality ; 


Perhaps I am naive. At any rate 
what I read in the financial pages of 
the newspapers very often shocks 
me. Nowadays I turn to these pages 
to see what is happening to prices 
and particularly what is being ac- 
complished in the way of price con- 
trol. 

In the past few weeks I have 
watched the frustration of OPACS’ 
attempts to set a few price ceilings 
and to curb a few more prices by 
asking industries to cooperate in 
keeping their prices from going still 
higher. 


‘Strike’ Against OPACS 


Some members of the industries 
involved have openly defied the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to prevent inflation. 
The case of Chrysler, when he refused 
to halt his price rises after a request 
from OPACS, got some publicity. 
The fate of the price ceilings on 
leather and cotton and the defiance 
of the furniture dealers, however, 
were back page stories. 

The furniture dealers when asked 
not to increase prices without con- 
sultation with OPACS, jumped prices 
5% the very next day without notify- 
ing the government agency. Shoe 
manufacturers took a different meth- 
od. They were not so dramatic. They 
quietly ignored the price ceiling and 
continued to sell above it. The cot- 
ton mills raised a terrific howl and 
went on strike, refusing to make any 
deliveries in spite of the urgent de- 
mand for goods. They won their 
strike. OPACS backed down and 


raised the price ceiling. 


Degrading Quality 


The quality of goods is, of course, 
an essential element of its price. The 
Administration has intimated that 
quality must be taken into considera- 
tion in the final framing of price 
control legislation. 

But what shocks me is the cynical 
way this problem is dealt with on the 
financial pages of the papers. The 


Newspapers Minimize Growing Peril 


serious plight of the consuming pub- 
lic in the face of crumbling living 
standards and the need for an effec- 
tive government program to prevent 
the disasters of inflation apparently 
do not enter into the considerations 
of many businessmen. 


This is the way quality deprecia- 
tion is referred to in the New York 
Times for July 20: 


Rising wholesale prices will be 
adequately met during the next 
few months by the substitution 
of different qualities and grades 
of merchandise. One chain store 
executive expressed the view that 
the public had been too well edu- 
cated to expect higher prices for 
there to be any point in trying 
to make customers believe that 
the same qualities wili still be 
available at a given price as here- 
tofore. 


The same news item makes it clear 
that these chain stores are not hav- 
ing to worry about their profits: 


The chains are better off than in 
the last war, it was explained, 
because the range of prices at 
which their merchandise is sold 
is today much wider than twenty- 
five years ago... 


The large chains are especially 
well placed to meet price advances 
in the next few months, owing 
to their heavy advance buying. 
Some have a considerable portion 
of their Christmas merchandise 
already bought and in _ ware- 
house. 


Push High Prices 


Another New York Times story 
shows how actively business defends 
its abnormally high prices: 


Curtailed production of important 
consumer durable goods lines will 
enable manufacturers to make re- 
sale price maintenance policies 
more effective, sales executives 
pointed out. A threat to with- 
draw lines from any retailer who 
insists on cutting prices will be 
sufficient to bring them into line, 
because of the likely scarcity of 
such products as refrigerators, 
washers, radios, ranges, etc., it 
was said. 


—SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 
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. . this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Members of a Chicago police sta- 
tion got one of the biggest surprises 
of the aluminum drive. In the early 
hours of the first day a citizen called 
to ask where he could bring his 
aluminum. The police spent an hour 
of strenuous work clearing plenty of 
space to make ready for this client. 
When he arrived he was carrying one 
eye-cup. 


One hundred fifty Chicago wom- 
en under the sponsorship of the High 
Cost of Living Conference paraded 
in front of City Hall and conferred 
with the Health Commissioner last 
week about a lc a quart rise in milk. 
This will take more than $300,000 
from the pockets of Chicago con- 
sumers monthly and causes a threat 
to the health of many families, the 
chairman of the Conference pointed 
out. 


James E. Barnes, representing 
the Todd shipyard on the West 
Coast, told a Senate investigating 
committee that his firm was making 
40% clear profit on Navy work. He 
agreed to accept only 10% in future 
in view of the fact that the govern- 
ment was granting the company 
$48,000,000 with which to expand. 

Labor leaders were much _inter- 
ested in this testimony, remembering 
wage cuts recently forced upon ma- 
chinists and others on the grounds 
that the shipowners would otherwise 
be ruined. 


Of all the people in the country 
interested in aluminum the poultry- 
men talk about it as heatedly as any. 
The government has requested them 
to step up egg and poultry produc- 
tion 15%, but the priorities division 
does not see its way clear to spare 
them more aluminum for incubators. 
“No other materials will do,” com- 
plain poultry dealers. “(How can we 
produce the birds to do the job?” 


Dashiell Hammett, famous mys- 
tery writer and one-time Pinkerton 
detective, speaking for the 700 mem- 


OD 


bers of the League of American 
Writers of which he is President, an- 
nounced their policy of advocating 
“all immediate and necessary meas- 
ures in support of Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union to insure the mili- 
tary defeat of the fascist aggressors.” 


The jail in Grand Prairie, Texas, 
had an unusual occupant last week. 
It housed a goat along with its two 
owners, A. G. Hurley and Eugene 
Chapman, all three charged with 
drunkenness. They had made a round 
of the saloons and night clubs. 

“He was too much for us,” Hurley 
said. “We started taking drink for 
drink with the goat, and he put us 
both under the table. He was willing 
if not eager to take one every time 
we did and I don’t think he is mad 


at us.” 


Recruiting Sergt. George Neely 
of Minneapolis has a strong feeling 
for modestly draped women. He 
ruled that Leonard Wigginton will 


be acceptable for the U. S. Marines 
only if he has a tattooer properly 
clothe the two now seductive women 
on his forearms. 


Members of a WPA citizenship 
class in New York met on the door- 
step of their former classroom and 
formed a protest picket line when 
their class was closed down as part 
of a WPA retrenchment policy. Many 
of them elderly immigrants from 
Central European countries, they 
paced up and down and sang God 
Bless America. 

Sarah Evenetsky said: “I have 
three boys and one of them’s a sol- 
dier in the U. S. Army. I want to 
write him a letter, and they don’t 
give me a chance to learn English.” 


Others chanted “We want to learn 
English! We want to be citizens!” 


Prairie Home, Mo., must be as 
peaceful as it sounds. So many years 
went by without any law violators to 
use the jail that last week it was sold 
for $25 to farmer, A. W. Bodamer, 


for a granary. 


Wallace E. McDonald, a juror in 
the San Francisco perjury trial of 
Samuel Adams Darcy, Communist 
leader, on a Friday swore that he had 
never expressed an opinion against 
communism or Communists and 
would give a Communist a fair trial. 

On the following Wednesday Mc- 
Donald expressed the opinion in the 
courtroom that they ought to take 
Communists out “and shoot ’em.” 
The judge was inclined to pooh pooh 
the defense attorney’s objections to 
McDonald as a juror, on the grounds 
that he had had a few drinks. 

“When a man is drunk he says 
things he wouldn’t otherwise . . . and 
afterwards he is remorseful,” was 


the judge’s pronouncement. 


One man will now have power to 
turn on and off the lights all over 
the country if he should have such a 
disruptive desire. J. A. Krug, re- 
cently of TVA, has been appointed 
by OPM head of a special power unit 
to handle all defense power problems. 
Coordination and increased power 
problems. Coordinond.)ible M M 
facilities are expected to make pos- 
sible great increases in aluminum 
production. 


Citizens of the Soviet Union may 
soon enjoy the Ritz brothers in The 
Three Musketeers. This is included 
among purchases of movies and film 
equipment made a few days ago by 
eight Soviet engineers in Hollywood. 

These Soviet representatives have 
been in Hollywood for some months 
meeting closed doors on all sides. 
Since Hitler invaded Russia they 
have received cordial invitations to 
most of the large studios. 
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The Right to Read 


REEDOM to print the truth doesn’t mean much 
unless people are free to read what is printed. 


J. G. Thomas, superintendent of mails in Charles- 
ton, S. C., has attempted to establish a one-man cen- 
sorship of the press, which is all the more dangerous 
because it is exercised by a secret blacklisting of 
those whose reading tastes Mr. Thomas disapproves. 
(See page 3.) 


Mr. Thomas’ invasion of the privacy of the U. S. 
mails smells of fascism. 


But please don’t let us hear of any U. S. WEEK 
readers going around beating their breasts and say- 
ing that “it has happened here.” 


GOOD citizen of South Carolina came upon 
the Thomas blacklist order. 


He knew that there is at least one paper in this 
country that believes the truth will make men free. 


He sent the story to U. S. WEEK. 
We checked his facts and found that they are 


true. 


Then we printed the story. 


It’s a scoop in any man’s newspaper. U. S. 
WEEK doesn’t have the staff, nor the newsgather- 
ing facilities, of the big metropolitan papers and 
the slick weeklies. 


But a man in South Carolina showed us we 
have something even better—the eternal vigilance 
of decent citizens who know that to expose evil is 
to begin the fight for its eradication. 


You, our readers, together, make up the great- 
est string of reporters any American newspaper 
has ever had. 


E DO not tell the ugly story of the Charleston 
censorship just to be sensational, nor to croak 
of doom. 


We tell it because we believe that such things 
are not sanctioned by the administration as a whole, 
not accepted by the American people. 


We tell it because we are confident that when 
one of you helps to uncover such an exception to 
the rule of American liberty—the rest of you will 
act to make the rule everywhere prevail. 


Already, in checking up on this story, we have 
helped to set the labor unions in action. 


Now we are sure that all of our readers—and 
the organizations to which they belong—will also 
act. 


The Charleston story is the more disturbing be- 
cause it has so many parallels. 


But to us it stands forth as a shining example 
of how Americans will preserve a free press by 
preserving their freedom to read. 
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